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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
<. 


T is a source of never ending amazement 
just why so many houses are built for 
the neighbors and so few for the owner 
thereof. A man will put his ideas into 
the hands of as great an architect as the 
limitations of his purse will allow, so 
that the outside will be a source of 
pleasure to every passer-by, while the 
inside, after the work of the architect is 
finished, will in many cases be a bitter 
disappointment to the curious one, who, led on by 
the appearance of the exterior, wishes to find if the 
interior be worthy of it. Bad furniture, poor pic- 
tures and inferior rugs conspire together to over- 
throw the work of the finest architect. 

Too little thought is given to this, the idea of 
many being, that if enough money is spent a success- 
ful outcome is certain. A little money spent with 
careful thought by people of keen artistic perception 
will achieve a result which is astonishing. In these 
times, when good things can be had for so little, 
moderate circumstances are no excuse for hopeless 
looking dwellings. But, on the other hand, what a 
delightful thing it is to be able to spend money on a 
house with confidence in your own judgment and the 
knowledge that every carefully chosen rug or piece 
of furniture is sure to add to and enrich the archi- 
tect’s efforts, instead of detracting therefrom. 

An unfortunate feature of the starting of a new 
home is the sundry bits of poor furniture or bad 
pictures which survive from an earlier period, or 
are the gifts of well-meaning but misguided friends. 
It is always to be hoped these may soon be relegated 
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to garret or store-room, even at the risk of injuring 
the feelings of the cheerful giver—or let a special 
room be provided where the black marble clocks, 
onyx tables and stuffed satin chairs may be arranged 
in all their ghastly impressiveness, and let the unsus- 
pecting friend be led there on the occasion of his 
calls, when his delight on seeing the appreciation of 
his gifts can be imagined. 

Under the circumstances, the finding of a house, 
where it is evident that thought has been used every- 
where, and which is in a fair way of approaching the 
ideal, is always a great delight. As an example of 
this the writer has in mind the home of Professor 
Bradley, of Northwestern University. The house 
itself might be said to be a study in French Gothic, 
and is the work of Mr. William Chase, of Boston, 
Mrs. Bradley’s brother. The main treatment being 
in stucco, a most successful, though by no means 
novel, effect is obtained by allowing the oak beams 
and construction to be in evidence. 

It is a pity that the limitations of building on a 
city block prevent the house from having the ample 
grounds and surroundings it deserves. But the great 
charm is, that no sense of disappointment is felt on 
first entering the front door, after a wholesome ap- 
preciation of the exterior, so thoroughly consistent 
is the inside. At the right of the door is a very 
small reception room, while on the left is a con- 
venient cloak room, and also the beginning of the 
staircase, which is in truth a ‘‘turret stair.’’ Just 
beyond this, and running the long way of the house, 
is the great hall, the study and drawing room at the 
back and the dining room in front at the right of 
the entrance. 

This hall, which is the largest room in the house, 
is a demonstration of the advantages of not over- 
crowding, nothing whatever being in the middle 
of the room to break the effect. The walls are of a 
dull red tone, while the ceiling, where it shows 
between the beams, is brown, and the woodwork is 
all a dark oak. Four mullioned windows on the 
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north side are the only source of light, which gives 
a rich, subdued effect. The furniture is almost all 
old Flemish from Antwerp. Four square chairs 
with leather backs and seats and heavy brass nails 
stand in front of the windows, while on the opposite 
side is an old cabinet (a very beautiful piece) flanked 
on either side by two chairs of the same pattern as 
the others, and a heavy highbacked seat. The floor 
is covered with a large rug of Persian pattern, which 
blends well with the colors of the room, while the 
leaded panes and painted escutcheons of the windows 
give the room a distinctly medieval appearance. 
A description of the hall is at best only meager, as 
no words can possibly convey the idea adequately. 
Pictures even do not entirely supply the want, as 
the effect of the whole house is in the colors, and 
the way the rooms are arranged, which no photo- 
graph can present satisfactorily. But it can not be 
doubted that this hall is in every sense a demonstra- 
tion of what a hall should be, and in that respect it 
is, perhaps, the feature of the house. 

No greater contrast in style can be imagined than 
that between the hall and the drawing room, which is 
beyond and facing towards the lake. On account of 
the many windows it is at all times full of light and 
the decoration and furniture are well conceived. The 
general effect is of the Empire period, white wood- 
work being very prominent, the wainscot, cornice 
and mantel being of this color, while the wall is 
covered with a green painted and varnished burlap. 
The large table, bookcases and sofa are very suc- 
cessful examples of Empire designing and are all the 
work of the architect. Almost all the furniture is 
mahogany, and a small table and secretary are par- 
ticularly beautiful. The rug is an old French tap- 
estry carpet which is thoroughly in keeping with 
the rest and adds to the general effect of bright- 
ness and light which is very desirable in this sort 
of a room. 

North of the parlor is the study, which is a small 
but very delightful room. The deep windows with 
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diamond panes are surrounded on all sides by carved 
bookeases of dark oak, which reach to the ceiling 
and are of very attractive design. Both windows 
have cushioned seats, while the furniture consists 
mainly of a very beautiful old mahogany desk, before 
which stands a heavy square leather chair very like 
to those in the hall. It isin truth a sanctum, a study 
in every sense of the word, and stands far remote 
from the front door with all its trying interruptions 
and annoyances. It approaches closely the ideal of 
the genial an d meditative author of ‘The Story of 
My House:’’ ‘‘ While silence is pre-eminently golden 
in the study—the study should be more than ‘a 
chamber without noise.’ Situated away from dis- 
turbing household sounds, it should also be with- 
drawn from ready access on the part of all intruders. 
It should be a ‘den’ in the literal sense of the word, 
a covert, a haven.’’ 

At the opposite end of the hall from the study is 
the dining room, which looks out on the street, and 
right next to it, the kitchen. What a delightful 
novelty. ‘‘A kitchen in the front part of a house!’’ 
the unbeliever will exclaim. But having once seen 
it, only the carping critic will find fault with this 
ar ep eae as its desirability is evident the moment 
it is really studied. 

In the admiration of the hall, the dining room 
may for a moment be overlooked, but only for a 
moment. ‘To the writer’s mind this is the most suc- 
cessful room of all, in that it is distinctly individual. 
There are many fine halls, but how many really good 
dining rooms are there in comparison. Like the hall, 
though, the main effect of this room is in dark, rich 
tones. The wood in the mantel, wainscot and corn- 
ice is stained a beautiful dull green, while the facing 
of the fire-place is of blue and white delft tiles, and 
the wall past buff color, with a conventional figure 
of heraldic design. The mantel is paneled straight 
up to the ceiling, while at either side are mullioned 
windows with leaded glass, so that the effect is quite 
Flemish. A heavy sideboard of mahogany stands at 
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the opposite end (also designed by the architect) 
and helps give the impression of solidity, while the 
chairs are of similar design to those in the hall, 
mahogany being substituted for oak. The only 
picture in the room hangs on the face of the mantel, 
which again demonstrates the wisdom of restraint, 
as a large number of pictures could not possibly 
improve the appearance of the room, and might do 
the opposite. 

Taking it all through, the house is a perfect 
demonstration of what can be done with thought- 
fulness and care exercised constantly, and also the 
great value of money when controlled by good taste 
and a love of the beautiful. The only pity is that 
there are not more like it. 

H. B. H. 
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SATSUMA WARE. 


| HERE is a pretty legend in Japan 
SAD 4 that Art was born of Mercy. 

y Among the nobles the custom had 
long prevailed to bury with the 
dead master such of his belong- 
ings, animate and inanimate, as 
he could least dispense with. The 
wife and several servants upon 
a noble’s death were therefore 
forced by custom to suicide and to take their places 
by his side in the tomb. 

The Mikado Suinin attempted by Imperial laws 
to put a stop to this barbarous practice about the 
year 2 B.C., but with slight success. The follow- 
ing year, however, the Empress dying, Nomi no 
Sukune, a courtier, made some clay figures of the 
doomed servants and succeeded with the Mikado’s 
help in having them substituted in the burial cere- 
monies. Thus Mercy was the mother of Japanese 
Art, for from this simple beginning, we are told, 
came the universal artistic development of the race. 

Universal indeed it is when even the poorest and 
most depraved are curio collectors in their own 
small way. The Emperor is to-day the greatest 
patron of Art in Japan, he opens every exhibit of art 
work in person, walking through the rooms with 
his family and buying all especially noteworthy 
objects that strike his fancy. 

Satsuma is called the royal ware of Japan, where 
it is rightly held in the highest esteem. The devel- 
opment of this ware is not without interest to us. 
We have all seen more or less of it, varying from 
the so-called ‘‘Satsuma’’ to be purchased in a 
department store for a few dollars, to genuine 
examples of unquestioned value. 

It is particularly noted for the creamy, ivory 
density of its paste, the skillful modeling of its 
shapes and the unsurpassed skill, taste, color and 
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variety of its decoration. The peculiar crackled 
finish is also highly prized, giving as it does a curious 
soft and often iridescent appearance to the glaze. 

About 290 years ago the Prince of Satsuma, 
invading and conquering Corea, discovered among 
his captives some potters of uncommon skill. These 
he took back with him to Satsuma and started them 
at work with the rare clay found in a bank upon his 
estate, where they and their descendants have lived 
and produced Satsuma ware ever since. 

There was some little pottery made in the district 
prior to this Corean period. The vase marked I is 
an example of this ancient time and is believed to 
antedate 1600. The coloring is a delightful mingling 
of yellow and magnificent green. The workmanship 
is rough and crude, the burning evidently careless, 
as on the side of the vase half way up is a large 
blister. Yet the coloring and the iridescent glaze 
combine to make this piece very attractive, even if 
its great age did not make it of great money value. 

Mr. Ernest Hart, in a lecture at the Society of 
Arts, in London, stated that there were not a dozen 
pieces of genuine old Satsuma in England, and one 
dealer who has been in the business all his life and 
his father before him, declares that together they 
have not handled over seven pieces of this rare old 
stuff. Old being rightly applied only to pieces 
manufactured over one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The Coreans dropped color and decorations 
entirely and subsequent to their advent we find a 
specimen, Il, with no attempt at decoration ex- 
cept in the beauty of the paste and crackle and 
some slight carvings on the edge hardly percep- 
tible in the print. It is said that about seventy 
years after the Coreans came over some decorated 
pieces were produced in the private factory of the 
Prince, by Tangen, a pupil of the famous Tanyu. 
These Satsuma-Tangen are considered the rarest 
treasures of collections in Japan and only one speci- 
men is known in Europe. Tangen used colors and 
even figures, which were not subsequently employed 
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by the Satsuma potters until long afterwards... The 
next development was the decorating in black under 
the glaze. The date of the jug 111 was about 1700, 
and shows a black dragon on the cream paste. Soon 
after this small sprigs of vines or branches with a 
few simple colors came into use, which are shown in 
Iv, Vandvi. Just prior to this vase II, or about 1700, 
the Prince Yeio restored the pottery to its first glory, 
which, during the preceding sixty years, had been 
much run down. He employed two master potters 
who created the hard grained ware, the creamy, 
finely crackled glaze that has since been maintained 
so notably. From this time the reputation of 
Satsuma was unrivaled for its faience, though it was 
not until as late possibly as 1780 that the present 
type characteristic of modern Satsuma was devel- 
oped by an artist named Honda Yanosuke. The 
finest Satsuma ware belongs to this period; it was 
never on sale, being made only for the Prince, his 
friends and the court, and naturally only now and 
then a specimen finds its way into the market. 

‘*You may judge of its perfection by the close 
grained ivory base, its delicate crackle, its hard, 
sharp modeling, its perfectly brilliant and delicate 
color enamels, and its gilding, which is like jeweler’s 
work.”’ 

Modern Satsuma is exemplified in Plate I, 
showing the wide range of shapes and designs now 
employed. The little piece marked Plate Iv is truly 
noteworthy; it is by a living artist, Mamikawa 
Sosuke, and is one extreme of Japanese art—the 
intensely minute and detailed. 

The vase is not over four inches tall, and the 
little figures—hardly seen in the illustration—are 
actually only about one-quarter of an inch long, and 
yet under a strong magnifying glass each is perfect. 
The features are well painted, and the eyes, which 
look like mere spots, when examined with a glass 
are seen to be actually constructed of an upper and 
lower lid, the pupil and even the white. The tiny 
flowers, chrysanthemums predominating, are almost 
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too small to appreciate, and they are twined and 
intertwined in marvelous profusion. Gold is freely 
used, and the entire piece for sumptuousness, skill 
and detail is unique in art. 

Sosuke always paints this way, using a large 
magnifying glass while at work, and his productions, 
though imitated considerably, are very valuable. 
Figures were never used up to forty-five years ago, 
and this it is well to remember when a dealer 
attempts to sell a piece with figure decoration as 
old Satsuma. 

Another point to notice is the crackle. By tak- 
ing a very strong glass and looking closely at the 
it, one can see down through the glaze to the 
paste itself. An old crackle is discolored and when 
inspected in this manner looks as if iron rust had 
run up into the cracks. If this discoloration comes 
all the way up from the paste to the top of the glaze 
one can be pretty sure that the piece is not modern. 
If it comes up only part of the way it shows medium 
age, but if it is strongest at the top or outside of the 
glaze and gradually disappears towards the center 
then it is certain that the piece is ‘‘doctored’’ to 
make it appear old, and that an imposition is being 
attempted. 

The Japanese seem to run to extremes like the 
French. No one can be more absolutely faithful to 
detail than a French workman, or a Japanese Nami- 
kawa Sosuke, and no one could be more boldly dash- 
ing than the French impressionist or the Japanese 
Makusa Kozan. Of the latter’s work there is no 
space to treat, although it is worthy of much thought. 

Speaking of the Japanese, Sir Edwin Arnold 
writes: ‘ When they will complete a thing, nothing 
can be completer, the microscope itself could find 
no flaw in the patient, faithful article turned out. 
When again they merely desire to arouse imagina- 
tion, one sweep of the brush, one turn of the dexter- 
ous wrist and they have indicated twenty leagues of 
blue distance, or limned a bird’s wing in the very 
act of beating.”’ P 
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A PLEA FOR THE AMATEUR. 


HE thrall of the professional is upon 
us. It is the old story of the well- 
drilled constabulary against the 
‘*many-headed one.’? Bound by 
the strongest of ties, that of self- 
interest, they have passed the out- 
posts and are moving on our center. 
Their argument is one which ap- 

peals most strongly to our age of practicality. 
Specialism is the specious guise under which they 
are filching our birth-right. ‘‘Cannot we,”’ they 
tell us, ‘‘who have spent our lives in nothing else 
than fiddling or cobbling shoes, much better do the 
task than one who seldom plies the bow or shining 
needle. Ergo, stand aside, untried one, and watch 
us aS we cog you with our facile skill.” It is 
little wonder that they have urged and striven to 
bring about this result, but it is almost pitiful to 
think of the easy acquiescence with which we un- 
initiated, have submitted, yes, without a struggle, to 
their chiding. 

They go ‘still farther and even deny us the right 
to criticize their masterpieces. Can you, simple- 
minded vulgarian, presume with partial knowledge 
and feeble light, to carp at genius’ emanations. And 
like Leviathan we lie, bound by the cords of end- 
less poetasters, and do not even try to rise. 

Where shall we shortly reach, when all the active 
experiences are exchanged for orchestra cushions 
and we sit idly by and look at other men perform 
our own past functions. Would you dance? Oh! 
no, the master of the slaves, with lifted eyebrows, 











shows his deep disgust. My servants will perform . 


the task much better, and we will compose ourselves 
upon these silken pillows, and watch the spectacle 
through clouds of Raleigh’s weed. Had one a 
childish pleasure in participating in a game of ball. 
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The grand stand is crowded with stalwart men who 
loll upon a wooden bench and watch two teams of sun- 
browned athletes trained to the fineness of a running 
horse, as they struggle for the mastery. The active 
participation of the on-lookers is limited to the jour- 
ney which they make to the enclosure, and to the 
vocal exercises which may arise from a particularly 
thrilling play upon the white-washed diamond. I 
visit the galleries of art and see some purple blotch 
of staring color. May I even hint with shrug of 
shoulder my doubt of inspiration in the artist. I 
am mentally elbowed from the room by groups of 
eager acolytes, who stand in awed appreciation be- 
fore this masterpiece of the newest priest of art. 
In vain I brace my weakened spirit and resolve to 
stand my ground, but no, I cannot bear the obloquy. 
Either I leave the field, or else I try to get the 
proper point of view, to rise to proper planes of 
sympathy and finally become a mute observer in 
the game. There is a friend of mine, who has a 
simple talent for the flute and likes to sit awhile of 
an evening and play the pipes of Pan. Does he get 
the glad encouragement of his friends and family. 
By no means. Thedust lies thick upon the stamped 
leather case, and yet he had a pretty talent, not 
great nor virtuous, but quite enough to give him 
simple pleasure. It made a better man of him, and 
kept him from a cushioned easy chair, in which he 
soon would fall into a dreamless slumber. But one 
sad day the demon of the professional entered that 
happy home and whispered the fatal word. And 
this is only one of many. 

There are furnishers who decorate our houses 
complete, like clothing for the races, select our 
rugs and etchings, our books and works of art. 
Companies for the suppression of thought, they will 
shortly enable us to live without that uncomfortable 
brain tax, like some absorbent protoplasm, while the 
professional performs our wonted functions. 

And so it has come to this, that to be amateurish 
is to be unworthy, and I may not even try my wings 
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RUGS OF THE ORIENT. 


HE Koran of Mohammed forbids, 
under the direst penalties, the 
painting of a picture. 

‘*Every painter is in Hell-fire; and 
Allah will appoint a person at the day 
of Resurrection for every picture he 
shall have drawn, to punish him; and 
they will punish him in Hell—Then if 
you must have pictures, make them of 
trees and things without souls.” 


Fortunately, to escape this awful penalty the 
Oriental followers of the Prophet have had recourse 
to a charming subterfuge—they weave their pictures 
instead of painting them. 

We of the Occident are the beneficiaries of a 
religion which forces a peculiarily sensuous, beauty- 
loving race to find all its outlet in one direction alone. 

The Oriental or Mohammedan peoples are, as a 
rule, full of barbaric love for color and effect, and 
having only the textile arts in which to express their 
artistic ideas they have thrown themselves into the 
work with an ardor, taste and ingenuity that love 
alone can inspire. 

As during the Renaissance in Italy the reborn 
artistic life and religious enthusiasm combined to 
make the great masters produce their masterpieces 
in the shape of the Madonna and the Child, so in 
Oriental countries the combination of artistic and 
religious excitement has produced the glorious 
prayer rugs of Persia and Turkey. 

What good Mussulman at sun-down would not 
gladly throw himself prone upon such luxurious and 
lustrous folds, with his head towards Mecca, his 
face buried in the silky pile of richest crimson, his 
hands outspread before him and almost hidden in the 
golden sheen of the border. Could he not exclaim 
with a glad heart: ‘‘There is but one Allah and 
Mohammed is his Prophet.”’ 
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Our Occidental products are factory made, they 
are conventional and the history of any one piece 
will have no more romance connected with it than 
that of another. Buta rug, an ancient specimen— 
what may it not have seen, could it but have eyes to 
see and ears to hear? Born in some remote village 
on the hillside, reared by a careful master who was 
both artist, designer and artisan, it passed years and 
years ago into the hands of a gorgeous Rajah, now 
long dead. 

It was sold and bought, traded and given from 
one house to another as the years rolled on. It was 
the property perchance of a British officer when the 
mutiny burst forth and swept the Europeans out and 
away. Again it went into a new palace and again 
came forth with the secrets that none may know. 
And now it is in far away Chicago, (unborn for a 
hundred years of the rug’s existence) and an 
auctioneer is about to knock it down to the highest 
bidder. Time has mellowed the ardor of its colors, 
but sun and wear have only added to its beauty. 

The sheen-was never fairer in its sleek surface, 
nor the mingling of golden browns, crimsons, olives 
and buffs, more harmonious and entrancing. 

One always feels a desire to caress and stroke a 
beautiful rug, the eye alone does not seem to bring 
one sufficiently close to its many charms. 

There are few whose ears are so untrained as not 
to distinguish a musical discord, but many—thous- 
sands—who do not understand a color discord and 
to whom the idea of such combinations being painful 
would seem only ludicrous. 

The Orientals are not of these—their color 
schemes are harmonious and restful, often fascinat- 
ing; and they seldom, if ever, make a glaring 
error. 

Rugs are not made in factories, but by the 
individual workmen or women at their own homes 
and according to their own tastes and ideas. There 
are as many kinds of rugs as there are workmen. 
Yet as the the orientals are not a progressive, nor 
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in art, a fickle people, a workman is not constantly 
striving for something new. 

Thus it comes that a certain pattern will be used 
with slight variations of design and color for genera- 
tions in the same family or the same town. If some 
weaver is a true artist and invents a design and color 
scheme far outclassing those of his immediate neigh- 
bors it is natural that they should adopt the superior 
design, and in time its general plan will spread all 
over a district. In this way the number of classes 
of rugs is reduced in a measure, and though those 
of each class differ very much from each other they 
usually have some certain similarity to the type of 
their own district. Thus Daghestan has a complex 
interwoven pattern as a rule, a border in which the 
design does not vary as much as it might to good 
advantage. Yellows, browns, blues and plum colors 
predominate. The older Daghestans are finer as a 
rule than the new, other things being equal. 

No amount of age can ‘‘make a silk purse out of 
@ sow’s ear,’’ and so also with rugs; a poor, hurried, 
coarse rug, though a hundred years old, will not have 
the value of a careful, master-made rug of yesterday. 

The Coulas are principally noted for their color; 
the design being ordinary and except in some ancient 
specimens now and then, unnoteworthy. The blues, 
greens and yellows are very rare in their soft tones, 
and are the chief value of this class. 

Bokharas are probably the best known, their 
individuality of design and color being recognized 
by almost every one. They are usually thin and 
wonderfully close woven, their sheen often seems 
impossible to obtain without the use of silk. The 
colors are almost always dark reds with outline 
figures of white, red or green indistinctly traced 
throughout the rug. Their thin texture and gor- 
geous luster make them much prized for portieres, 
table covers and couches. A specimen in blue is 
now and then imported. 

Along the sunny slopes of the Himalayas, in the 
cradle of the world, are, or were, produced magnifi- 
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cent carpets. Few of the specimens sold in our 
western shops under the various names are more than 
the veriest daubs compared to the masterpieces 
which are owned in Europe and in some of our best 
collections. No words can describe the intricate, 
variegated and splendid designs, and the glorious 
colors, of some of these priceless ‘‘old masters.”’ 
Priceless indeed, for gold and silver threads are 
freely used in some, though even this cannot much 
enhance their intrinsic value. 

The best weaving is done by women; while the 
machinery is crude beyond compare. The loom is 
usually two rough posts leaning against the wall of 
a hut, a movable wooden beam holds the warp thread, 
made of wool, goat’s hair or cotton. The balls of 
colored wool hang above, from which the weavers 
select a strand and tie each knot by hand. Whena 
line of knots is completed it is secured by means of 
a comb, one or two threads of the woof is thrown 
across and the next line of knots proceeds in the 
same way. The upstanding tufts of wool are then 
combed and evenly clipped with shears. Thus 
patiently knot by knot, line by line, the structure, 
design and color schemes are carried out until at 
last the finished whole stands complete; often after 
years of work. It is truly marvelous how these 
women, with such crude implements and such a slow 
and non-responsive material, can carry out so abso- 
lutely a scheme of design and color. 

Some of the antique Persian designs are stupend- 
ous in their intricacy, in their strength, action and 
truth. Some years ago a loan collection of ancient 
rugs was held in Vienna, where, as elsewhere in 
Europe, the subject is better appreciated. Many 
specimens were loaned by the Museum and others 
by the connoisseurs and noble patrons of art all over 
Europe, and an exhibit was given that was remark- 
able in its variety, rarity and value. 

Many of these old Persian designs show panthers, 
leopards, bears, stags and other animals in various 
positions of combat or chase, and their fidelity to 
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nature would astonish one accustomed to judge the 
oriental artist by the block figures occasionally seen 
in the cheaper rugs. In these the color and true 
form are not only closely imitated, but the actions 
of flight, pursuit and the wrestling of the stag under 
the claws of the panther could hardly be improved 
upon by a Barye or a Van Muyden. These sylvan 
tragedies are shown in the midst of charming tree 
or fruit designs, and the whole surrounded by 
borders still more intricate and beautiful. The 
coloring is indescribable. All the finer jewels were 
known to these weavers and they have imitated the 
luminous colors of precious stones as few painters 
have ever approached. For instance, the general 
background of one rug will be a rose crimson, which 
for its inward light could only have been inspired by a 
faithful copy of aruby. The trunks of the trees are 
of a green that only the purest emeralds can produce; 
the flowers are sapphire, the fruit topaz. The trees 
shown are usually the cypress, the pine, the fig and 
the palm; all much conventionalized. The first of 
these, the cypress, is very rare, and found only in the 
finest and oldest specimens. The tree pattern and 
the palm leaf are both very characteristic of Persian 
rugs and are found in no others. Some of the birds 
produced are royal indeed, peacocks vie with birds 
of paradise in dazzling the eye with their gorgeous 
plumage. Animals or birds are rarely, if ever, seen 
in rugs of Turkish origin, doubtless due to the pro- 
hibition of the Koran. Why the Persians, also 
Mohammedans, are not also affected by this fiat is 
not clear, though possibly it may be due to their 
being less orthodox Mussulmen, or that the rugs 
showing such designs are made by Christians or by 
other sects, which have a numerous following in 
Persia. 

The warp in Persian rugs is of cotton, but in 
those of Turkish make of wool. The former is 
preferable, as it does not rot or break. 

Curiously, black is hardly ever found in any rugs. 
Very dark brown is seen, but true black decays the 
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wool, and rugs are sometimes seen with the colored 
figure in relief where the black background has 
worn away entirely. 

The sheen or luster is much thought of, and very 
rightly, as this silky radiance cannot but enhance 


the play of light on the colors, and adds to the 
beauty of the piece. There are many remarkable 
and priceless rugs, however, in which this element 
of beauty is quite lacking. It is curious to note that 


this charm of luster is often ascribed to accident and 
careless manufacture. The wool used in the yarn is 


usually not washed before being dyed and the animal 
oil left in it causes this soft and silky appearance so 
much admired. 

Again, it is claimed that many of the wonderful 
colors, unnameable in our language, are the products 
of even more slovenly workmanship. The maker, 


having only one boiler for coloring, frequently does 
not cleanse it thoroughly between the dyeings of 
different colors, and so by accident are produced 
rare shades never to be repeated. Whether this be 
true or not, we know that the combinations of colors 
when finally placed side by side are all that the most 


critical colorist could desire. Modern ideas and 
modern rush after Mammon are unquestionably ruin- 
ing some of the varieties, by causing a catering to 


the European standards and a slighting of the 
essentials, which can only be deplored. From this 
cause, together with the added sheen imparted by 
wear and, if possible, the more harmonious blending 
of color by the sun’s subduing rays, comes the great 
value of the antiques. 

Fortunate is he indeed who can secure at least one 
of these gems to be a joy and inspiration to his house. 
As an open fire charms and warms a cheerless room 
on a cold March day, so also will a beautiful rug. 
Its glowing center will give warmth and tone, while 
the birds and flowers of June will be reincarnated in 
its melodious design. Size and value do not corre- 
spond in such masterpieces. They are not sold by 
the yard, and a small piece of unquestioned beauty 
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will buy in exchange rugs to cover the floor of an 
entire house. 

Probably the rarest and most highly prized rugs 
are the Turkish Yourdes, yet they never were woven 
larger than four feet byseven. The larger rugs are 
rarely, if ever, as fine as the small prayer rugs, in 
which, as before stated, the religious as well as 
artistic enthusiasm seems to manifest itself. The 
Yourdes are noted almost always for a figure remind- 
ing one of the portico of a temple and doubtless was 
inspired by this idea. It consists of two parallel 
columns, sometimes alone and often carrying a figure 
easily imagined to be a cornice or gable. This is 
usually on a buff, green or blue prayer-shaped back- 
ground and surrounded by a very deep, many-rowed 
border. They are thin and tender with age, and 
almost always deficient in luster, which in their case 
does not in the least detract from their value, which 
is more dependent upon the color plan, and the exe- 
cution and design of the details. 

The Indian rugs are never or very rarely antique. 
They are lacking in blue, the reds are poor, never 
as radiant as those of Persia or Turkey, and they 
run much to the ivory or buff. Their borders are 
unoriginal, consisting generally of one large figure 
repeated over and over again around the rug. 

Silk rugs have recently been made in Persia. 
They are after antique designs and are superb in 
their effects. The central motif, for example, is a 
dark blue fig tree in a smoked-pearl prayer center; 
from this hang emeralds and golden fruit, while its 
branches support magnificent birds with rainbow 
plumage. Around this, usually, are three narrow 
striped borders with much detail design and colors 
approaching mauve, amber, sapphire, ruby, emerald 
and pearl. The entire effect is indescribable. 

These are, however, but cabinet specimens, and 
the ancient master-works in common wool are 
equally beautiful, much more interesting, and hav- 
ing already been used for hundreds of years, can 
still do service for many more generations. G.D.E. 
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THE MORAL SIDE OF BEAUTY. 


iF all the senses, that of sight is the 
first to develop; the barbarous man 
delights in fantastic forms and bril- 
liant colors; the very young child 
reaches out for a gay colored toy, 
and finds amusement with his 
blocks, long before he appreciates 
the pleasures of sound, taste or 
smell. Can it therefore be argued that it is of little 
or no moment what the surroundings of even the 
youngest child may be, and may we not feel assured 
that a child born and bred with a prevailing sense 
of beauty around it, will of necessity have a higher 
conception of the love of home, and indeed all the 
relations of life, than one bred in adverse circum- 
stances? A quick perception of the true and beau- 
tiful in things animate and inanimate cannot but 
create in us a bond of sympathy with all that is 
truly beautiful; and as a natural result, lack of har- 
mony, coarseness and sin must thereby be modified, 
if not made wholly distasteful. 

With this view, it becomes a radical necessity to 
have beautiful interiors — not gorgeous, not fashion- 
able, but useful and harmonious, harmonious not 
only with themselves, but with our own individuality. 

As the entrance hall and drawing room are the 
first to impress the greatest number of the outside 
world, so ought they to express our relations towards 
the world; even as the library or sitting room may 
express our home life. Emerson says: ‘‘ The voice 
of communities and ages ‘give us wealth and the 
good household shall exist’ is vicious and leaves the 
whole difficulty untouched. It is better ‘give us 
your labor and the household begins.’ ”’ 


* * % * * * * * * 








So much has been written about art and so weary 
are we of the misuse of the word artistic that a 
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strictly moral view has purposely been taken of the 
beautiful, desiring to urge the truth of the maxim 
‘that whatever is useful is beautiful;’’ and if our 
interiors could be fitted up with the truest sense of 
the fitness of things, instead of trying to look 
‘‘artistic’’ or ‘‘elegant’’ or ‘‘fashionable,’’ we 
should find greater recompense for our labors after 
beautiful homes. 

Let ornament be a necessity, but let it be the 
flower of healthful need; let every useful article be 
beautiful from its fitness and every ornament be 
useful by its need. , 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE. 


HE Mansard roof atrocity which was 
in general use in American archi- 
tecture during the days of our 
fathers was associated with the 
most miserable and utterly bad 
period that art has ever experi- 
enced in the history of the world. 
The exteriors and interiors of the 
houses, the furniture and even the costumes of the 
owners, were all in keeping with this monstrous 
style. These roofs were covered with slate often 
variegated with several colors, and used on stone, 
brick and even wooden buildings alike. A cupola 
also topped with a Mansard roof towered up un- 
blushing from one corner and often prevented the 
well intending foliage from screening the house 
from view. 

Heavily framed windows with carved ‘“‘ ginger- 
bread ’’ work, completed the destruction of the last 
bit of simplicity and left the hideous aggregation 
standing in the midst of formal grounds with trimmed 
evergreens and painted iron statuary. Within, the 
high ceilings and dark woodwork, much over-carved, 
only added to the dismal dreariness of the scene and 
prepared the suffering visitor for the furniture. 
This was usually of black walnut often flimsily and 
cheaply carved and lined with gold. The shapes 
were original in that no former age would have tol- 
erated them for an hour, and corresponded surpris- 
ingly with the dingy dignity and tawdry finery of 
the rest of the house. If the furniture was not 
covered with cheerful black hair-cloth, yellow satin 
or brocaded plush was considered a fair substitute. 

Marble mantel-pieces and marble-topped tables 
added to the tomb-like effect. 

The floor was covered to the walls with stuffy, 
badly designed and miserably colored carpets whose 
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only redeeming feature was that they were “ soft.’’ 
It is even curious to note that the occupants of such 
houses could not escape the contagion, but wore the 
most infamous crinolines and coiffures, were they 
female, and if male, the most abominable waist-coats 
and whiskers the world has ever seen. The wonder 
is still greater when it is remembered that in many 
cases, stored away in the attics and covered with 
dust and cobwebs, were the finest, purest and most 
attractive of Colonial pieces. These are now no 
longer hidden away, but have been restored to the 
places of honor where they belong, and during the 
last twenty years our houses, both inside and out, 
have done much to atone for the past. 

The three styles most in favor at the present 
time are the Colonial, the Empire and the Chippen- 
dale or Sheraton, and it is of interest to note their 
origin and distinguishing qualities. 

The earliest of these in point of time and in- 
fluence is what is popularly known as ‘‘Chippen- 
dale.’’ Thomas Chippendale, ‘‘cabinet maker and 
upholsterer of St. Martin’s Lane, London,’ as he 
describes himself, came up to London during the 
early part of the reign of George I, and in 1752 pub- 
lished ‘*The Gentleman’s and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director,’’ in which he showed designs for all 
classes of furniture and decorations. Such was his 
influence and that of his sons and associates that 
almost all mahogany furniture of the age passes by 
his name. 

Many of his designs show the over-elaboration 
and surchargement of carving, tassels and draperies, 
with which he was doubtless obliged to supply the 
taste for French ‘‘rococo”’ and ‘‘ baroque,’’ then at 
its height in Europe. 

Much of his work, however, shows a strong tend- 
ency towards severer and more classical outline and 
ornament, and had an easily traceable effect on his 
followers Sheraton and Hepplewhite in England, and 
the Colonial cabinet makers in America. His own 
ideas must have been somewhat influenced by the 
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architects, Sir William Chambers, and two brothers 
named Adam, and also by the revival in classical 
interest due to the discovery of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

Among the many special features which usually 
pass by his name, more because he gave them prom- 
inence than because of his having invented them, 
are the well-known method of breaking the curved 
pediment and placing in the aperture a pedestal for 
a bust or carved torch, the use of fanciful sash in 


glass doors for cabinets and desks and the inlaying 
or carving of the well-known shell pattern. The 
chair backs shown in his books are exactly the same 


in outline as the many designs we know as Colonial, 
only they are much carved and decorated with fruit 
and flowers, and are neither so simple nor as com- 
fortable to lean against as the plainer surfaces made 
by his imitators. The strength and rigidity of his 
chairs after over a hundred years of wear is the 
highest evidence of the excellence of the mechani- 
cal work Chippendale put into his productions. 
Sheraton, under whose name also passes much 
furniture of a similar design, lived a quarter of a 
century later than Chippendale and followed closely 
in his footsteps together with his contemporary 


Hepplewhite. Sheraton’s work is more delicate, 
less ornamented by carving than Chippendale’s, 
while he also made much more use of inlaying. 


Some of his designs in the latter form of ornamenta- 
tion are quite profuse and suggest the influence of 


‘*marquetry,’’ which had been introduced into Eng- 
land from Holland during the reign of William and 
Mary. Hepplewhite, whose name is much less 


known, did also very beautiful work and carried on 
the manufacture of mechanical desks, tables and sec- 
retaries to a great degree of perfection. He used the 
shapes of the other and better known designers and 
perfected the ornamental glass work in a very at- 
tractive manner. He seems to have been the first 
to use to any extent the inlaid urn, wreath and fes- 
toon designs. His chairs first showed the shield 
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shaped back that is so familiar in its various modi- 
fications, though always attributed to Chippendale. 

From these sources came our so-called ‘‘Colonial”’ 
furniture. Its distinguishing features, as the name 
is applied to-day, are greater strength and weight, 
less inlaying and carving, and altogether it is 
simpler, rougher and more utilitarian. This is very 
natural after a moment’s thought. The richer fam- 
ilies during the post-revolutionary period went fre- 
quently to England and in their furniture as well as 
in other matters copied the prevailing fashions of 
the old country. Naturally, they imported many of 
Chippendale’s productions, which were afterwards 
imitated in the Colonies. But as the workmen were 
neither as skillful nor the uses to which the pieces 
were to be put as formal the result was the stronger, 
simpler Colonial furniture. 

In many ways even to-day it better fills the 
ideal of what furniture should be, being direct, 
graceful, simple and refined. It harmonizes with 
the house and the various uses to which it is to be 
put and makes no pretense to be more than it really 
is. Every old home and garret has long ago been 
ransacked for forgotten pieces and their simple out- 
lines have done much to improve the taste of the 
nation. A child brought up among such surround- 
ings could never acquire a liking for the flimsy, the 
gaudy or the bizarre. 

There are other styles that are beautiful and _in- 
teresting, but here is the true American one, differ- 
ing in a measure from that of any other country and 
so . good that no matter what our future development, 
we need never be ashamed of this, our national style. 

As far as records go we owe most of this to 
Thomas Chippendale, for his work was done in the 
time when the Colonies were most in touch with the 
Mother Country, and when, as a matter of course, a 
great deal of it must have been imported, while 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, naturally, had decidedly 
less influence, working as they did after the quarrel 
had broken out. E. K. 
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NOTES. 


Sk. growing interest in all things which help to 

make the interiors of houses attractive, as 
well as the great improvement in public taste, in 
regard to such things, would seem to warrant the 
founding of a magazine which would take up from 
various standpoints all the forms of applied art. 
There is a great scarcity of such periodicals, and 
most of those in the field are addressed more to the 
professional than to the intelligent amateur. It is 
in the hope of filling this vacancy that THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is established, it being the intention of 
the editors to cover as broad a field as possible 
lying between the journals of art and those of 
architecture, both of which are naturally more or 
less technical or professional. Discussions and 
articles on rugs, furniture, pottery and silverware, 
on books from -the standpoint of workmanship, as 
bindings, type, ete., and on etchings and prints, will 
appear from time to time, and will be descriptive, 
more in a general and appreciative, than in a techni- 
eal sense. It is hoped then that the magazine will 
receive the support the cause (if not this particu- 
lar exponent) certainly deserves, and that it will be 
received with favor by all lovers of the beautiful 
in art or artisanship. 


Ft tm 


| a hardly timely, still the first number of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL can not be sent out 
without at least a mention of the deaths of two men 
standing so high in the world as Du Maurier and 
William Morris, particularly the latter, the greatest 
artisan of our time. So much has already been said 
and written about these two gifted men, that any 
thing more than a mention would be superfluous. 
We are able to reproduce a picture of Grove House, 
Hampstead, where Mr. Du Maurier’s novels were 
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written, and which he left (after peigeon, | more 
prosperous) for a house in Oxford Square and much 
nearer the centre of London, and where he died 
soon after, and also a picture of the well-known 
Kelmscott House, where all of Mr. Morris’ great 
work was done. 
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KELMSscOoTT HOUSE AT HAMMERSMITH. 


By courtesy of The Critic. 
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~* far as is known now nothing of remarkable 

interest is promised this season in the way of 
exhibitions. The one now in progress at the Art 
Institute is the most important of the year, and it is 
particularly interesting to note that among the best 
pictures of the exhibition, which represents the 
works of most all prominent American artists, the 
one by a Chicago man, Walter McEwen, attracts 
perhaps the most attention. 


dad 


MONG the other Art Institute features are the 
exhibitions of the Western Society of Artists, 
the Art Students League, and the Antiquarians dur- 
ing the winter, and the Architectural Club and the 
Water Colors inthe spring. The plans of the Caxton 
Club are not as yet formed in regard to an exhibition, 
but their first book will probably be published shortly. 
It is also very likely that a collection of Du Maurier’s 
original drawings will be shown at Thurber’s later 
on in the season. 
SP Dad 


N exhibition of great interest is that of the 

Favrile Glass, designed by Mr. Louis Tiffany, 

to be held at O’Brien’s Galleries during December. 

This glass is of great beauty in shape and coloring 

and especially remarkable in that each piece is dis- 
tinctly individual. 
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212 WABASH AVE. 


Oriental lugs, 


PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 
HOHANNES T. PUSHMAN, 


Late Judge of Awards on Oriental Carpets and Rugs, at the World's Columbian Exposition. 











ANTIQUEF AND MODERN 
CHOICEST SELECTED RUGS AND CARPETS, 
FROM THE MOST FAMOUS RUG DISTRICTS. 


RAW ROYAL SENNAS, 
SUPERB PURE SILK SEDJADES, 


OVER 150 PIECES TO SELECT FROM. 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE CITY. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. 





DON’T FAIL TO INSPECT THE GRAND DISPLAY OF THE 
GEMS IN ORIENTAL WEAVES 


Z1l12Z WABASH AVE. 


THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE RUG STORE. 
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Cabot 
ay, Creosote 
“* Shingle 
Stains 


50 Per Cent. 
Cheaper than Paint. 





For coloring shingles and all rough woodwork, Creosote Stains are infinitely 
superior to paint or any other exterior coloring material. They are transparent, 
and give soft, velvety coloring effects, and are guaranteed to wear as long as the 
best paint. Creosote is the best wood preservative known. 





CABOT’S 
SHEATHING 
“QUILT” 
For Sheathing and Deadening. Used in place of ordinary sheathing paper or felts, 
or back plaster, it will make a house much warmer than can be got with either of 
these, and at a cost of about one cent per foot. Six times as warm as rosin-sized 
paper. Three times better than the best wool felt. Samples and full information 


will be sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 


ZO Kilby Street, 1201 Owings Bldg., 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


REVELL’S 


WABASH AVE. 





ARTISTIC PARLOR 


FURNITURE nest nae 


FINE FURNITURE FOR 


Christmas Presents. 





ALEXANDER H. REVELL & CO., 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST. 
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CARRIAGES 


OF ALL STYLES. 





HARNESS AND SLEIGHS AND 
SADDLES. sh ROBES. 


STABLE SUPPLIES. 
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obuidéebakér Bros. Mid. 60., 


378 to 388 WABASH AVENUE. 





Both Carriage and Harness Repairing Done Promptly. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. 
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COLONIAL AND CHIPPENDALE 


FURNITURE 


HALL AND MANTEL CLOCKS, 
COLONIAL MIRRORS. 




















A CHOICE COLLECTION AT MODERATE PRICES, GATHERED 
FROM OLD MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA HOMESTEADS. 


JOHN R. HARE, 
200 N. LIBERTY STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


REFERENCES TO CHICAGO PATRONS, 
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“HAZELTINE CASTS.” 


Old Silver . Furniture . Brocades . China and Pictures. 





GIFT SHOP. 
MRS. DANA S. LANDER, 51 Dehn Pane, 





COLONIAL PURNITURE 


ANTIQUE AND REPLICAS FROM THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 
EXAMPLES—CARVED, INLAID, VENEERED OR SOLID. 





SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PEWTER and BRASS. 
CHINA~— Early AMERICAN and Old ENGLISH. 
Tapestries, Cretonnes, Chintzes and Muslins. 





Write for estimates, photographs and designs. We have many customers in 


Chicago, to whom we gladly refer. 


LEE L. POWERS, 


406 Boylston St. and 146 Providence St., 
BACK BAY, 


BOSTON. 
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IDA J. BURGESS, 
[*\URAL | )ECORATIONS ano 
INTERIOR [CURNISHINGS. 


MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING. 








/\IRROR 
[ -RAMES 


ROCOCO. EMPIRE. 


FOR 


ROUDOIR AND [JDRAWING ROOM. 


WENTY-FIVE unique special 
patterns, fitted with beveled 

plates, which we declare to be the 
DAINTIEST and most EXQUI- 
SITE CREATIONS ever offered. 





M. O'BRIEN & SON, 
208 Waktash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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pps) OHRISTIA M. READE 


DESIGNER OF... 


ye BOOK: 
PLATES 


eH 211 Wabash Awe. 
CHICAGO. 








JOHN CHADWICK & CO. 


Antique Objects of Art and Old Spanish Brocades. 

Antique and Modern Silver, Brass and Copper Utensils. 
Antique Carved and Gilt Frames and Mirrors. 

Cathedral and Convent Chairs, Carved Columns and Altar Pieces. 
Tall Russian Brass and Silver-Plated Candlesticks and Lamps. 


Spanish and Moorish Pottery, in great variety, very artistic and 
strong in decoration. 


16 Rast 18th Street, 


Between Broadway and 5th Ave. NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. IX 


Chis Shaker Rocker 


Is new—an idea of our own in keeping with 
the prevailing vogue. It is fitted with pockets 
inside to hold ‘ther’’ shoes and slippers. 
Back and seat upholstered. It is low, thus 
insuring comfort while putting on shoes. All 
other chairs are too high. Mahogany finish 


f i= French cretonne, to harmonize with the 
g 








ee 





furnishings of any room. The cost is little, 
considering the quality and workmanship. 
But there are other reasons for their quick 
popularity—the chief one is that they are 
quite “the thing’ for the Holiday buying. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS in special fur- 
* niture to order. Workmanship, materials 
f and tinish the finest. 








cm 


AN INSPECTION of our store is requested. We are sure it will 
interest you. We carry a line of pictures and frames and seasonable & 
articles for Christmas. & 


tea . Weg 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY, 3 
111 NORTH STATE ST., CHICAGO. dé 


Fo Be Go Ge Fo Fe Go Fo do Go Gu du Ge Gu du de Go du du Go du du Go du de Go Gu ¢ 
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FREDERICK M. DELAVAN. 


PINE ARTS 


‘ WATER COLOR DRAWINGS BY FAMOUS 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 


ZS55 WABASH AVENUE. 
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ALL POLICIES GUARANTEED PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


Canada Cite Assurance Company. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 


Copia! and Assels over $17,000,000. Annual Income tor 1895, over $2,700,000. 
ILLINOIS BRANCH: 
30 THE ROOKERY,” CHICAGO. 


CHARLES F. BULLEN, Manacer 


IT PAYS ‘wSte"* CANADA LIFE 


WReiY I''r PAYS. 





BECAUSE of its al te security. BECAUSE of its reputation for fairness 
and integrity. 


BECAUSE of it nd successful 
record. BECAUSE of its economical and pru- 
dent management. 
BECAUSE of itss r results t0 BECAUSE its premiums are lower and prof- 
policy-holders its higher than in other leading companies. 








FSUGO DD. LOE Brae 


STATUARY? avo 
DECORATION 
FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS. 


CASTS FROM ANTIQUE, MEDLEVAL AND MODERN SCULP- 
TURE. AUTHENTIC WORKS OF ART. BEAUTIFUL 
EFFECTS IN MARBLE, BRONZE, IVORY & TERRA COTTA. 


I87 WABASH AVENUE. 
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ARTISTIC 
ALICE E. NEALE, INTERIOR 
Furnisher and Decorator, | )ECORATIONS. 


Fe 
ESTIMATES MADE FOR ENTIRE HOUSE 
OR PART OF SAME. SPI FRLI NG 
Rooms 1101, 1103, 1117 and 1118 Venetian Building, x LI N DEN s 


34 & 36 WASHINGTON ST., 1216 Michigan Avenue. 
CHICAGO. eR 


Estimates and Sketches on 
Application. 








Deakin’s Art Rooms 


1427-1429 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
NOW ON VIEW FROM 10 A.M. TO 4 P. M. DAILY, 
COLLECTIONS OF 
RARE BROCADES, TEMPLE HANGINGS, 
/ NICHIMURA AND SILK EMBROIDERIES, 
NAMIKAWA ENAMELS, 
OKAWA IVORIES, 


KOZAN, TAKIMOTO, KATO & SEIFU PORCELAINS. 
MEIZAN SATSUMA. 


RARE CHINESE AND JAPANESE ANTIQUE PORCELAINS AND 
GLASSW ARE. 
CARVED AND ENAMELED SILVER WORK, FINE 
SWORDS, ETC., ETC. 
VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is purchased only by those interested in 
houses and their embellishment, and is there- 
fore a very available advertising medium for 
those dealing in works of artisanship. Its 
pages will be found to be a directory very 
useful to those desiring unusual and attract- 





ive things. 


Advertising rates will be quoted 


on application by letter, 





LJResS CLIPI 


If you want 
or ALL that is pub 
US! Clippings ma 

We read pra 
Business men and 


$1 per month and u 


THE CHICAG 


I 


[E BEST THINGS printed on any particular subject, 
hed about it everywhere—YOU CAN GET IT FROM 


1 daily. 


-INGS. 


cally every newspaper and periodical that is published. 
1ers find our service very valuable to them. Rates 
urds. Write for particulars. 


O PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
36 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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H. Klingenfeld. Caroiine Ijams Klingenfeld. 





H. & C. I. KLINGENFELD 


Decorators 
> FUPHISHEPS, 


S9o3 CASS ST ., 


Milwaukeé, Wis. 





AGENTS FOR 


MAITLAND, ARMSTRONG & Co., Stained 
Glass. 

Tut EpeGEewoop Co., Mantels and Fire- 
place Fixtures. 

THE PERSIAN RuG MANUFACTORY. 

THE HAZELTINE CasTs. 

THE IRWIN TEXTILE FABRICS. 





Sheridan & Koehler 


DESIGNERS 
ano FURNISHERS 


906 MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAPER HANGINGS, FABRICS, SPECIAL FURNITURE. 


RUSSIAN SILVER, 
OLD BRASS anp SILVER. 








F. VISCONTI, 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE ano 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Special Work Made to Order. 


Inlaid Furniture Repaired. 


2920 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
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LINCOLN BARTLETT 
COMPANY, 


Importers of 


MEN’S WEA 


46 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, 


ABNER CROSSMAN. J. F. STURDY. 


Crossman & Sturdy, 


Formerly Crossman & Lee, 


DEGORATIONS 
ax> FURNISHINGS 


1303 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Nathan F. Morrill, 


IMPORTER AnD 
DESIGNER oF 


MILLINERY, 


705 AND 706 RELIANCE BUILDING, 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 


CHICAGO. 





Fine holiday selec- 
tions. Prices lower 
than ever. 


BOOKS 


The largest variety 
intown. All prices 
and new designs. 


Xmas Cards 


Received for all peri- 
odicals. A Christ- 
mas gift for the 
whole year. 


Subscriptions 











Remember the Old Reliable Stand. 


C. W. CURRY, 


Periodical Subscription Agency, 
75 STATE STREET. 


Central Music Hall. 





